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And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little ones, a cup 
of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he 


shall in no wise lose his reward. 


THE Lord Jesus Christ has be- 
come head over all things to the 
church; but unto him is committed 
all power in heaven and upon 
earth. He has a sovereign right 
to give laws to his subjects, and 
to accomplish the grand designs 
of his kingdom in such a way as 
seemeth good in his sight. And 
in accomplishing the great object 
of his Divine mission, He was 
pleased early to institute the 
Christian ministry, and ordain 
that it should be continued, even 
unto the end of the world. 

This holds a prominent and dis- 
tinguished rank among the means 
which he has in operation to en- 
lighten, convert and save the 
world. When he sent forth his 
disciples to preach the gospel, he 
not only furnished them with suit- 
able credentials, but also instruct- 
ed them relative to the nature and 
design of the mission, and of the 
effects which would be produced 
by it. He also forewarned them 
of the reception which they would 
meet in the world. ‘Though they 
were ambassadors of the Prince 
of Peace, and announced the glad 
tidings of salvation to a guilty, 


perishing world, yet they must | 


38 


expect to meet with obloquy and 
reproach, persecution and distress, 
and even death itself. Thus they 
treated the master of the house; 
and his servants, if faithful, could 
not expect to be treated any bet-. 
ter. But notwithstanding all the 
discouragements arising from the 
hatred and opposition and perse- 
cution of a wicked world, he re- 
quired them to go forward in the 
work, fearless of danger, assuring 
them that their labour would not 
be in vain in the Lord, and that 
their reward would be glorious in 
the great and decisive day. And 
as an encouragement to them, and 
to all his humble followers, he told 
them that, whatever was done for 
his disciples, in his name, and 
with a view to promote the inter- 
est of his kingdom, he would con- 
sider as done to himself.—Even 
the giving a cup of cold water in 
his name should not pass unno- 
ticed and unrewarded. ‘Whoever 
shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones, a cup of cold 
water only, in the name of a disci- 
ple, verily I say unte you, he 
shall in no wise lose his reward. 
Here Christ taught his disciples, 
that he regards people, according 
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to their motives, or the intentions 
of their hearts. 

We shall, therefore, deduce 
from our text the following propo- 
sition, viz. that mankind will be 
rewarded according to the inten- 
tions of their hearts. 

That this may appear, let us in 
the first place consider what con- 
stitutes action in a moral view. 
It is readily and almost universal - 
ly acknowledged by those who 
give heed to the Bible as the word 
of God, that mankind will be re- 
warded according to their works. 
It is of importance, therefore, that 
we should properly understand 
what constitutes works, in a moral 
view. And here it may not be 
improper to observe, that the mo- 
tions of the body are not of a moral 
nature. The bodies of men are 
as incapable of moral action as the 
axe, or the saw. ‘They are only 


the instruments by which the in- 
tentions of the heart are carried 
into execution. This is fully con- 
firmed by the dictates of reason 


and common sense. All impar- 
tial, disinterested judges always 
suspend their judgment about an 
action, whether it be good, or bad, 
until they learn the intentions of 
the heart. Should it be proved, 
that, in a violent paroxysm of the 
nerves, one person’s hand was un- 
intentionally drawn up against 
another, so as to put a period to 
his life, all mankind would at once 
pronounce that there was no mor- 
al quality to that motion of the 
hand, and would acquit the per- 
son of the least shadow of guilt, 
And should it be further proved, 
that one person had killed ano- 
ther, and that he did it volunta- 
rily;—still mankind would sus- 
pend their judgment about the 
moral quality of the action, wheth- 
er it was praise, or blame-worthy, 
until circumstances appeared, by 
which they could learn the inten- 
tions of the heart, or by what mo- 
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tives he was actuated. If it 
should be made to appear that he 
slew his antagonist in self-defence, 
that he was actuated by motives 
of self-preservation, all impartial 
judges would pronounce him wor- 
thy of praise.—But if circum- 
stances rendered it evident that the 
intentions of his heart were evil, 
that he was actuated by malice 
prepense, they would unite in de- 
claring him blame-worthy, a mur- 
derer, deserving death. 

Upon this principle, Judges and 
Jurors, parents and children, al- 
ways proceed. Whoever acts 
from good motives, is considered 
praise-worthy, let the result of his 
action be what it may—And who- 
ever is actuated by evil motives, 
is considered blame-worthy, tho’ 
his actions should ultimately ter- 
minate in the greatest good. * Ii 
a person, through a truly benevo- 
lent design, has by mistake, acted 
in a very hurtful manners; he will 
be regarded as a proper object of 
praise; but if, through mistake, his 
malicious intentions of heart have 
vented themselves in some usefu! 
act, he is, nevertheless, thought 
unworthy of praise, and is con- 
sidered a proper object of blame. 
This is the voice of common sense. 
That either praises, or blames, 
according to the intentions of the 
heart, even when the action coun- 
teracts the motive.” 

‘Thus it appears to be a dictate 
of"common sense and of impartial 
reason, that praise-worthiness is 
predicable of the heart only; and, 
of course, the intentions of the 
heart only constitute moral action; 
consequently, if mankind are re- 
warded according to their works; 
they must be rewarded accord- 
ing to the intentions of their 
hearts. But perhaps it will be 


, objected, that the opinion of man- 


kind is too unstable a founda- 
dation upon which to rest such an 
important truth—that they are lia 
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ble to mistake in judgment—that 
they are often actuated by preju- 
dice—and that the voice of the 
people is often erroneous. And it 
is readily admitted, that human 
testimony is not infallible;—that 
the voice of the multitude is often 
the voice of prejadice and of self- 
ishness, and of course may be 
erroneous. But the voice of rea- 
son—of common sense ard 
conscience, corroborated by the 
united testimony of all impartial 
judges, will doubtless have some 
weight in the establishment of this 
truths and that it may be confirm 
ed, beyond a reasonable doubt, let 
us, in the second place, appeal to 
the law and to the testimony. 
And here I shall first notice sev- 
eral examples, recorded in scrip- 
ture, which show that the inten- 
tions of the heart are alone accept- 
able to God, and then adduce 


express declarations of scripture, 
which bear testimony to the same 
thing. 

The first example which occurs, 


is that of Abel. We read, that in 
process of time it came to 
that Cain brought of the fruit of 
the ground, an offering unto the 
Lord: And Abel, he also brought 
of the firstlings of his flock and of 
the fat thereof. And the Lord 
had respect unto Abel and to his 
offering. But unto Cain and to 
his offering he had not respect. 
Here we find that they both sacri- 
ficed unto the Lord, and he had 
respect unto the one and not to 
the other. —And why? What rea- 
son for this distinction? Perhaps 
Cain’s offering was equally costly 
as that of Abel’s. It could not 
be because it was less costly, nor 
because he had taken less pains ic 
procuring it. But the reason was, 
the one was actuated by right 
motives and the other was not. 
Agreeable to this we read, that | 
Cain was very wroth and his coun- 
tenance fell. And the Lord said 


ass 


of 


| of. 
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to him, Why art thou wroth and 
why is thy countenance fallen. If 
thou doest well, shalt thou not be 
accepted? This, doubtless, has 
reference to his offering, and of 
course doing well, must be refer- 
red to the intentions of his heart. 
For he had performed the same 
external acts which his brother 
had. But Abel, being actuated by 
right motives, sacrificed with a 
single eye tothe glory of God, 
and thereby obtained the Divine 
approbation. Accordingly the 
Apostle saith, that, by faith, Abel 
offered unto God a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain, by which he 
obtained witness that he was right- 
eous, God testifying of his gifts $ 
by it, he being dead, yet speaketh. 

Another example of the same 
kind, is that of Abraham, when 
he was commanded to offer up his 
only son, Isaac, a burnt offering 
unto the Lord. ~* 

And it came to pass after these 
things, that God did tempt Abra- 
ham, and said unto him, Abraham. 
And he said, Behold, here I am. 
And he said, take now thy son, 
thine only son, Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and get thee into the land 
of Moriah, and offer him there for 
a burnt offering upon one of the 
mountains which I will tell thee 
Accordingly, when they came 

to the place of which God had told 
him, Abraham built an altar there, 
and laid the wood in order; and 
bound Isaac his son, and laid him 
on the altar upon the wood.—And 
Abraham stretched forth his hand, 
and took the knife to slay his son. 
And the angel of the Lord called 
unto him out of heaven and said, 
Abraham, Abraham! And he said, 
here am I.—And he said, Lay not 
thine hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou any thing unto him; for 
now I know that thou fearest God, 
| seeing thou hast not withheld thy 
son, thine only son from me. 
Here we may see, that Abraham 
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did really, in his heart, sacrifice 
his only son upon the altar—that 
he yielded implicit obedience, and 
unreserved submission to the com- 
mand of God. As the apostle ex- 
presses it; by faith, Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up 
Isaac; and he that had the prom- 
ises, offered up his only begotten 
son; of whom it was said, that in 
Isaac shall thy seed be called; 
accounting that God was able to 
raise him up, even from the dead; 
from whence also he received him 
in a figure. 

Although Isaac was liberated 
and a lamb substituted by Divine 
command, yet the intentions of his 
father’s heart, were considered, as 
obedience in full ;—they were 
praise-worthy,and pleasing to God; 
and, therefore, he received the 
promise of arich reward. Hence 
the following declaration by an 
angel from heaven : : By myself 
have I sworn, saith the Lord, for 
because thou hast done this thing, 
and hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son; that in blessing I 
will bless thee, and in multiplying 
I will multiply thy seed as the 
stars of heaven and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore; and 


thy seed shall possess the gate of 


his enemies:x—And in thy seed 
shall all the nations of the earth 
be blessed; because thou hast obey- 
ed my voice. 

Another example applicable to 
the present subject, we have re- 


corded in the 12th chapter of 


Mark, in the following words: 
And Jesus sat over against the 
treasury. and beheld how the peo- 
ple cast money into the treasury: 
and many that were rich cast in 
much. And there came a certain 
poor widow, and she threw in two 
mites, which make a farthing. 
And he called unto him his disci- 
ples nd saith unto them, Verily 
I say unto you, that this poor widow 
hath cast more in than all they 


| demonstration, 


;and whensoever ye will, 


which have cast into the treasury. 
One farthing, bestowed with right 
intentions, flowing from a benevo 
lent heart, outweighs the gold of 
Ophir, when bestowed with wrong 
intentions of heart. This poor 
widow was pronounced by the 
great Searcher of hearts, to be 
more deserving of praise, in the 
bestowment of ‘two mites, than al! 
those, who of their abundance had 
cast in much: which proves to a 
that she will be 
rewarded, not according to the 
quantity which she cast “into the 
treasury, but according to the mo- 
tives by which she was actuated. 
A similar example is recorded 
in the 14th chapter of Mark, ac 
companied with a Divine injunc- 
tion to proclaim it to the whole 
world, wherever the gospel is 
preached. And being in Bethany, 
in the house of Simon the leper, 
as he sat at meat, there came a 


woman, having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard, 


ver 

precious, and she brake the am 
and poured it on his head. And 
there were some that had indigna- 
tion within themselves, and said, 

Why was this waste of the oint- 
ment? For it might have been sold 
for more than three hundred pence, 

and have been given to the poor. 

And they murmured against her. 
And Jesus said, Let her alone, 
why trouble ye her? She hath 
wrought a good work on me. For 
ye have the poor with you always, 
ye may 
do them good; but me ye have not 
always. She hath done what she 
could, she hath come aforehand to 
anoint my body to the burying. 


|For this benevolent expression of 


her heart, she was reviled by the 
carnal minded Judas, yet it was 
acceptable to the Divine Redeem- 
er; not because of the costliness 
of the ointment, nor because there 
was much pains taken in procur- 
ing it, but because of the good 
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intentions which she lad in view. 
He was, therefore, pleased to or- 
dain that this should, every where, 
be proclaimed for a memorial of 
her; and be held up for an ever- 
lasting example of his readiness 
to approve and reward all the sin- 
cere desires and good intentions 
of his humble followers. 

Verily I say unto you, whereso- 
ever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this 
also that she hath done shall be 
spoken of for a memorial of her. 

Agreeable to the import of these 
examples, and in confirmation of 
the doctrine now under considera- 
tion, the Lord Jehovah said unto 
King David, Whereas it was in 
thine heart to build an house unto 
myname,thou didst well that it 
was in thine heart. And the apostle 
Paul affirms, that if there be first 
a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath not. 
And our text is express to the 
sane purpose. Whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these 
little ones, a cup of cold water on- 
ly, in the name of a disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shail in no wise 
lose his reward. Thus evident 
it appears, from both reason and 
scripture, that praise-worthiness 
is predicable of the intentions of 
the heart only, and, of course, 
mankind will be rewarded accord- 
ing to the motives by which they 
are actuated. 

We shall now pass to an im- 
provement of the subject. And, 

1. If mankind are to be reward- 


ed according to the intentions of 


their hearts, then they will be pun- 
ished according to the intentions 
of their hearts. 

If the heart only gives moral 
quality to action, then blame as 


well as praise is predicable of that | 


only. 
ercises of the heart, and them 
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quires, and which it forbids.— 
Love, which all must grant to be 
exclusively an exercise of the 
heart, is the sum of all real, ac- 
ceptable obedience; it is the ful- 
filling of the law. And every ex- 
ercise of heart, which is contrary 
to supreme love to God and be- 
nevolence to man, is a transgres- 
sion of the Divine law—is blame- 
worthy and deserving punishment. 

No person is ever conscious of 
guilt, unless he is conscious of 
acting from wrong motives, No 
person is ever considered a mur- 
derer by any law either human or 
Divine, unless his actions proceed 
from malicious intentions of heart. 
Agreeable to this, we find that 
the children of Israel were repeat- 
edly commanded to appoint cities 
of refuge, to which the slayer that 
killeth any person unawares and 
unwittingly might flee. And this 
is the case of the slayer which 
shall flee thither that he may live: 
Whose killeth his neighbour igno- 
rantly, whom he hated not in 
times past; as when a man goeth 
into the woods with his neighbour, 
to hew wood, and his hand fetch- 
eth a stroke with the axe to cut 
down the tree, and the head slip- 
peth from the helve, and lighteth 
upon his neighbour that he die; 
he shall flee unto one of those cit- 
ies, and live. He is not treated 
as a murderer, but is considered 
as innocent and free from blame. 

And the whole tenor of Divine 
truth represents the heart as the 
seat of moral pollution, and every 
thing which is of a criminal nature; 
sin in all its horrid deformity, is 
confined wholly te the heart, and 
is said to flow immediately from 
it. The Lord Jesus Christ hath 
declared, that whoso looketh on a 
woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her al- 


t is the intentions or ex- ready in his heart—and that from 


within, out of the heart of men, 


alone, which the Divine law re- | proceed evi| thoughts, adulteries, 
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fornication, murder, theft, covet- 
eusness, wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, an evil eye, blasphe- 
my, pride, foolishnesss; all these 
evil things come from within and 
defile the man. And the apostle 
saith, that he had not known sin, 
but by the law; for he had not 
known lust, except the law had 
said, thou shalt net covet 

This evidently shows that the 
intentions of the heart are evil; 
that to them alone blame is imput- 
able, and they only defile the 
man. And consequently man- 
kind must be punished according 
to the intentions of their hearts. 
Aad if they are not blame-worthy 
and deserving of punishment ac- 
cording to the intentions of their 
hearts, we must exclude sin, and 
blame and punishment from the 
universe. For if sin. consists, as 
some suppose, in bare omission, 
or in not doing, it must of course 
consist in that which hath no qual- 
ities, either natural or moral. and 


is net the voluntary exercise of a 


moral agent or rational being. 
People may be criminal,and doubt- 
less are punished for those inten- 
tions of heart, which are the cause 
of their not performing certain 
external prescribed daties. But, 

as the heart only gives moral qual- 

ity to action, their criminality 
does not consist, either in the per- 
formance, or non-performance of 
any external act,but in the motives 
which prompt them to act or 
to refrain fromaction. And if sin- 
ners are blame-worthy, and are to 
be pusished according to the evil 
which they ultimately effect, they 

will be freed from all blame and 
be exempted from all punishment. 
For, notwithstanding it is the na- 
ture of sin, to dethrene God—to 
destroy the creature—and to in- 
volve the wniverse in chaos and 
ruin; yet Ged governs the world, 
and, in the wisest and best manner 
overrules and directs all things, 


even the minutest, so that sin al 
ways was, is now, and ever will 
be so contreuled by him. as to 
yromote his own glory, and the 
1appiness of all holy beings. It 
will ultimately result in the ad- 
vancement of the greatest good. 
As the Psalmist saith, the wrath 
of man shall praise God, and the 
remainder thereof, he will re- 
strain. 

But though the natural tendency 
of sin is, by infinite wisdom, and 
infinite goodness, in such a man- 
ner converted, as that, instead of 
evil, itis made the means of the 
greatest good; yet it does not al- 
ter the intentions of the sinner’s 
heart; it does not render him less 
criminal, nor less deserving of 
punishment. He is, therefore, 
blame-worthy, and will be punish- 
ed, unless he become interested 
in the salvation of God, not a 
cording to the evil, which he ulti- 
mately effects, but according to 
the intentions of his heart. 

2. If praise and blame are pre- 
dicable of the intentions of the 
heart only, then people may be 
employed in performing the same 
work, and some be holy and oth- 
ers sinful. They may and do 
unite, though actuated by difler- 
ent motives, in transacting the 
common concerns of life. Some 
have in view the glory of God, are 
praise-worthy, and obtain the Di- 
vine acceptance. Others have in 
view their own glory, are criminal 
and deserving of punishment— 
They may unite in charitable acts 
of feeding the hungry and clothing 
the naked. and some be holy and 
others sinful in performing the 
very same action. If they do it 
with a single eye to the glory of 
God, they ‘will obtain his approba- 
tion, and will not lose their re- 
ward, Bat if they do it with sin- 
ister, selfish motives, they are as 
sounding brass, or a tinkling 
symbal. 
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If mankind are deserving praise 
or blame, not according to the 
good or evil, which they are in- 
strumental of ultimately produc- 
ing, but according to the inten- 
tions of their hearts; then sinners 
may unite with saints, in erecting 
houses for public worship, in set- 
tling a minister, and in support- 
ing a preached gospel;—they may 
assemble at the same place, and 
unite externally in celebrating the 
praises of God, and yet be per- 
fectly sinful in performing all of 
these actions. It is right and 
proper that these actions should be 
performed; and if people are de- 
serving of blame, according to the 
motives which prompt them to act, 
it is right and proper that sinners 
should be punished for performing 
them with wrong intentions of 
heart. 

God is carrying on a great and 
glorious work; and there is no- 
thing in the universe, which ever 
has taken place, or ever will take | 
place, but what is included in his 
eternal and immutable purposes. 
And his agency is continually op- 
erating throughout the created, 
dependant system. As the West- 
minster Assembly of Divines ex- 
press it—God’s works of provi- 
dence are his most holy, wise and 
powerful preserving and govern- 


ing all his creatures, and all their 
actions. 


In the accomplishment of this 
greatand glorious purpose, God 
makes use of saints and angels, of 
wicked men and devils. 

They are all employed in the 
same work of glorifying God; and 


they do it intentionally or unin- 
tentionally. 


Saints and angels are delighted 
with the Divine plan, cordially 
approve it, and heartily engage in 
its execution; and being actuated 
by right motives, they are praise- 
worthy, and will receive a rich 
teward.—-But wicked men and 


devils, though instrumental in 
bringing to pass the accomplish- 
ment of the Divine plan, yet are 


| opposed in heart to it, and always 


act with an intention of heart, 
which actually tends to subvert 
the kingdem of God, Instead of 
acting with a view to glorifying 
God as they ought, they act with 
a view to glorify themselves, and 
disregard the honour and glory of 


} God. 


| 


| derstanding 


| 


They are actuated by the igno- 
ble motives of selfishness, they are 
blame-werthy, infinitely criminal; 
and therefore it is rigght and pro- 
per that they should be punished 
with everlasting destruction. 

Whenever infinite wisdom and 
goodness see fit and best, a Moses 
and a Pharaoh are raised up: the 
one to comfort and the other to 
afflict the people of God. They 
are beth instrumental in promot- 
ing the glory of God and in declar- 
ing his name throughout the earth. 
The one is actuated by right mo- 
tives, and the other is not. Ac- 
cordingly, the one its prepared for 
and received to heaven, and the 
other prepared for and sent to 
hell. 

This view of our subject will, 
perhaps, assist us in rightly un- 
some passages of 
scripture, which have appeared to 
many, rather dark and mysterious. 

In the case of Joseph and his 
brethren, it is said that, God sent 
him into Egypt, and likewise that 
his brethren sent lim there, and 
that they were exctedingly crimi- 
nal im sodeing. In this the Di- 
vine as well as huraan agency was 
concerned. God «lid it; and Jos- 
eph’s brethren did it. And it was 
a display of infinite benevolence 
in the Deity; anda display of ex- 
treme malevolente in Joseph’s 
brethren. 

But if it was an act of benevo- 
lence in the Deity, and great good 


' resulted from it, why was it not 
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equallg-an act of benevolence in 
Josepl@s brethren? They were in 
strumefftal in bringing to pass 
great good, and did what Gox 


subject affords an answer. 
meantitfor good; but they meant it 
for evil; And they were as criminal 
and as deserving of punishment, as 


though all the evil which they in- | 


tended in their hearts, had actu- 
ally taken place. 

In the 10th chapter of Isaiah, 
God says to the king of Assyria, 
O, Assyrian, the rod of mine anger 
and the staff in their hand is mine 
indignation. I will send him 


against an hypocritical nation,and | 


against the people of my wrath 
will I give him a charge to take 
the spoil, and to take the prey, 


and to tread them down like the | 


mire of the streets. 


Howbeit he meaneth not so, nei- | 


ther doth his heart think so; but 
itis in his heart to destroy and 
cut off nations not a few. 
fore, God saith, that after he had 


used him as an instrument in per- | 
upon | 


forming his whole work 
Mount Sion and upon Jerusalem, 
he will punish him for the evil in- 
tentions of his heart acted out in 
this work. I will punish the fruit 
of the stout heart of the King of 
Assyria, and the glory of his high 
looks. For he saith, by the 
strength of my hand have 
it, and by my wisdom, for I am 
prudent. 

A passage of the same nature we 
find in the 2d chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles, relative to the 
Jews, in the crucifixion of our 
Saviour. Him, being delivered by 


the determinate counsel and fore- | 


knowledge of God, ye have taken, 
and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain. In doing this, they 
acted according to the determin- 
ate counsel and foreknowledge of 
God, and were instrumental in 
bringing to pass, the most glorious 


in- | 
tende they should perform.—Our | 
God | 





There- | 
| glory of God. 


I done 


| and the 
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event which ever took place. 

they did not mean so, neither 
their hearts think so. They we 
actuatee by evil, malicious inten 
tions of heart, were infinitely crim- 
inal, guilty of a most horrid act of 
murder, and deserving an aggra- 
vated punishment. ‘Hence we 


may see the propriety and reason- 
ableness of God’s punishing sin- 
ners for sins committed in _per- 
forming those actions, which he 
before the foundation of the 
that they should 


did, 


world, decree 


| perform. 


3. From what has been said in 
this discourse, we may see that no 
duty performed by impenitent sin- 
ners can be acceptable to God. If 
they are praise or blameworthy not 


| according to the good or evil which 


they are instrumental in produc- 
ing, but according to the inten 
tions of their hearts, then none of 
their actions can be acceptable to 
God, unless performed with right 
motives, with a single eye to the 
But we are told by 
good authority, that every imagin- 
ation of the thoughts of their 
hearts is evil, only evil, and thet 
continually: and that they hav 
carnal minds, which are enmits 
against God—are not subject to 
his law, neither indeed can b 
Hence they must always act fron 
evil intentions of heart: and, o/ 
course, are totally sinful in the 
performance of any duty. Accord- 
ingly we read, that the sacrifices 
rayers of the wicked are 
an abomination to the Lord. Im 
penitent sinners may perform ev- 
ery relative and social duty exter: 
nally; they may be instrumental 
in building up s¢ ciety, and in dis 
seminating happiness among their 
fellow creatures, a and in promoting 
Christ’s kingdom in the world: 
but in all these things they appea' 
blame-worthy and criminal to him 
who searcheth the heart. The 
are like unto whited sepulchr 
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which indeed appear beautiful out- 
ward, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness. 
And woe be unto them if they die 
in this condition. Hence— 

4. We may see the necessity of 
regeneration, or a change of heart. 

God hath said, that without ho- 
liness no man shall see the Lord. 
And we have seen in this discourse, 
that every impenitent sinner is so 
far from being holy, that he is to- 
tally sinful. “He is always actu- 
ated by wrong motives; all thein- 
tentions of his heart are evil.— 
They are enmity against God, and 
would, were they to produce the 
designed effect, subvert and de- 
molish his kingdom. All the in- 
tentions of the sinner’s heart, 
though included in the great plan 
of God, yet are directly opposed 
to it. But God’s counsel will 
stand, and he will do his pleasure. 
Hence it is utterly impossible for 
sinners to be happy with unrenew- 
ed hearts. For all their plans will 
be frustrated, and their hopes 
must vanish, and all their exer- 
tions will counteract their inten- 
tions, and clothe them with shame 
and everlasting contempt. It is 
utterly in vain for people to think 
of being happy, of obtaining the 
Divine acceptance, and of making 
a preparation for Heaven, in the 
observance of any external forms 
whatever, unless the heart, the 
great fountain of moral pollutions, 
be cleansed. For if the fountains 
be impure, all the streams must 
be defiled. Accordingly Christ 
said to the blind Pharisee, cleanse 
first that which is within the cup 
and platter, that the outside of 
them may be clean also. He like- 
wise declared, with an emphasis, 
that except a man be born again 
he cannot see the kingdom of 
God. ] 

5. If mankind are to be reward- 
ed, not according to the good or 
evil which they are instruments in 
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producing, but according to the 
intentions of their hearts, then 
the Ministers of the gospel are 
presented with an unfailing source 
of encouragement and consola- 
tion, in the faithful performance 
of the duties of the ministry. 

Though they are co-workers 
with God, and ambassadors of 
the Lord of life and glory, yet in 
fulfilling their ministry, they have 
many trials toundergo, and many 
difficulties to encounter. 

How frequently are the minis- 
ters of Christ constrained to adopt 
the lamentation of the prophet— 
Who hath believed our report and 
to whom is the arm of the Lord 
revealed? How often do they la- 
bour, apparently, in vain, and 
spend their strength for nought? 

But if they are to be rewarded 
according to the intentions of 
their hearts, they have everyyen- 
couragement to perform dutyaith 
right intentions of heart. For 
when this is duly and truly per- 
formed, though Israel be not gath- 
ered. yet they will be glorious in 
the eyes of the Lord. They will 
in no wise lose their reward. Ev- 
ery sigh, every groan. every tear 
and every effort, flowing from a 
benevolent heart, to promote the 
kingdom of the blessed Redeem- 
er, will be registered in Heaven. 
and receive a rich reward. All 
the well directed exertions of the 
Ministers of Christ will be a sweet 
smelling savour unto God, both in 
them that are saved and in them 
that perish. 

Finally. Let all be invited to 
apply this subject to themselves, 
and indulge a serious enquiry 
whether they have experienced 
that renovation of heart which 
will render their actions accepta- 
ble in the sight of God. 

Serious and solemn will] be the 
period of final decision and retri- 
bution. And to that moment all 


| our conduct has an ultimate refér 
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ence. Whatsoever a man soweth, 
that also shall he reap. If to the 
flesh—destruction—if to the spir- 
it—life eternal. 

How then does the case stand 
between God and us? In what 
— are we to stand before 

is judgment seat? Are we actu 
ated by supreme love to God and 
benevolence to man? Are the in- 
tentions of our hearts such as to 


Mik vos. 


render it probable that our actions 
will be acceptable in the sight of 
Him who searcheth the heart? 
Infinitely interesting is the enqui- 
ry, and solemn as eternity will be 
the decision, when ev ery man 
shall receive according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether 
they be good or bad. 


H. D. 
AMEN, 
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REPLY TO MIKROS ON THE SABBATH. 
[Concluded from page 287.]} 
The Jews, it is well known, 
brought their sick to Christ, when 
the sun was set. Mikros says, 
*¢ There is no intimation that they 
viewed it unlawful, to heal on the 
Sabbath, but the contrary; and no 
intimation that that was the rea- 
son of their bringing the sick to 
Christ in the evening.” He pro- 
ceeds: ** They knew that he heal- 
ed on the Sabbath, for he had heal- 
ed two that day; one in the Syna- 
gogue, and Peter's wife’s mother 
in the house. And when he went 


out of the synagogue into Peter’s | 


house, where she lay sick ‘anon 
they tell him of her, and besought 
him for her,’ that he would heal 
her. But would they beseech him 
to do what they considered unlaw- 
ful, anda breach of the Sabbath? 
But who besought Christ to heal 
Peter’s wife’s mother? Undoubt- 
edly Peter and others, who 
were Christ’s friends and follow- 
ers. If they had been under a 
mistake, with respect to the pro- 
priety of healing on the Sabbath, 
it is altogether probable, that 
Christ before this, corrected their 
mistake. After the case of the | 
demoniac is mentioned, whom 
Christ cured in the synagogue, it 
is added; ** and immediately his 


the region round about Gallilee.” 


Mikros asks: ** would they have | 


' of the Scribesand Pharisees. 


of their 


| their sick to Christ, 
fame spread abroad throughout all | 


spread abroad his fame, for doing 
what wes in their view a breach ol 
the Sabbath?” But I would ask, 
whether Mikros supposes it possi 
ble, for a person to perform mira- 
cles in public at that period, 
this period, or any other period of 
time, without its being known in 
other places; without having his 
fame spread abroad; whether the 
miracles were constlered as a 
breach of the Sabbath or not? But 
admitting, that the common peo- 
ple did not consider it as a breach 


or 


| of the Sabbath, to heal diseases 


day; it would not 
that they stood in no fear 
The 
Scribes and Pharisees certainly 
opposed Christ, for healing on the 
Sabbath; and it is not at all prob- 


upon that holy 
follow, 


| able, that the common people were 


very willing to provoke the leading 
characters of the nation. It 
true, that Christ often put the 
Scribes and Pharisees to silence; 
but he did not destroy the enmity 
hearts. Admitting that 
| they never opposed him for heal! 
|} ing on the Sabbath, * from 
scientious scruples,” still it was 
| well known, that they did oppose 
him for it. Of course, all, who 
| feared the Scribes and Pharisees, 
would be equally afraid to bring 
till the 
bath ended. If they brought their 
sick to him, when the sun set, 
that day; we have reason to be- 


is 


con- 
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lieve, that they considered the} that Christ healed the Centurion’s 
servant, before he went into the 


Sabbath as ending at that hour. 
Mikros says: “In Christian 
countries many observe the day, 


| 


with much more strictness than | 


the evening ;”’ 


and he thinks this! 


“ might” have been the case with | 


the Jews. But, the Jews might 
have known, and they undoubted- 
ly did know, that the evening be- 
longing to the Sabbath, ought to 


he kept as strictly, as any part of | 


holy time. If the evening suc- 
ceeding the day, belonged to the 
Sabbath, the Jews might have 


known, and they undoubtedly did | 


know, that the Scribes and Phari 
sees, would 


with Christ for healing, and of 


_ as much fault 


course as much fault with the peo- | 


ple for bringing their sick to him 
to be healed, affer sun-set 
evening, as before. Mikros thinks 
** they “might not have had time 
after the synagogue service, and 
Christ’s fame reached them, to 
bring their sick before evening.” 
But Christ’s fame might have 
reached, and undoubtedly did 
reach the inhabitants of Caperna- 
um, where Jesus was at that time, 
before the synagogue service com- 
menced. For it appears from 
Matthew, that Christ had perform- 
ed at least one miracle in that city, 
before he healed the demoniac in 
the synagogue. If his fame did 
not reach ” them before the syna- 
gogue service commenced, it might 
have reached them, and undoubt- 
edly did reach them, immediately 
after it closed, when the people 
returned from the synagogue, who 
had just seen Jesus ‘heal a demon- 


ac. If Jesus had time after the | 


synagogue service, to go into Pe- 
ter’s house, and heal Peter’s moth- 
er-in-law, before sun set; I should 
suppose, that the people in that 
city had time, after the synagogue 
service, to bring their sick to him 
As I have intimated above, it ap- 
pears from the eighth of Matthew, 


Sabbath | 


If he did, the inhab- 
itants of that city undoubtedly 
knew, that he was able to hea! the 
sick, long before Sabbath evening 
at sun-set. If he did not heal the 
Centurion’s servant, before he 
went into the synagogue, then he 
must have healed the servant af- 
ter the synagogue service had clos- 
ed, and before he went into Peter’s 
house. If he had time to do all 
this, between the close of the ser- 
vice and the close of the day, then 
the people might have had, and 
th ey undoubtedly did have suffic- 

ent time to bring their sick to 
Christ, before sun-set. Mikros 
says again, that * they might bring 
them in the evening, out of regard 
to their comfort.” But they might 
have known, and they probably did 
know, that the air as: not be 
more healthy at sen-set, while the 
dew was falling, than it would be, 
an hour or two before sun-set: even 
admitting, that, **in that hot coun- 
try,” as ys, “the air in 
the evening,” after the dew has 
fallen, **is more wholesome, than 
in the heat” [or middle] ** of the 
day.” Though Mikros tells us, 
that the »y mi ight have brought the 
sick in the evening, because they 
kept ‘ the evening less sfrictly than 
the day;? and that they might 
have brought them in the evening, 
because they had not time, after 
the synagogue service, to bring 
them before sun-set; still, it 
seems, even Mikros himself does 
not feel satisfied with either of 
these reasons. For he says, it is 
more probable, that they brought 
them in the evening, out of regard 
to their comfort. If Mikros thinks 
it is probable, that they brought 
the sick in the evening, out of re- 
gard to their comfort, he must think 
it is equally probable, that the 
reason why they brought the sick 
after sun-set, was not, because the 


synagogue. 


Mikros says, 
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Jews kept one part of holy time, 
less strictly, than they kept ano- 
ther. If he thinks it is probable, 
that they delayed bringing the sick 
till after sun set, out of regard to 
their comfort, he must think it is 
equally probable, that they had 
sufficient time, after the synagogue 
service, to bring them before sun- 
set. Though Mikros has assigned 
three reasons, of which, he thinks 
the last reason might have pre- 
vented the Jews from bringing 
their sick to Christ till after sun- 
set; still I think he might have as- 
signed a better reason. The peo- 
ple not merely might have been, 
but they undoubtedly were afraid 
to offend the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, by bringing the sick on the 
Sabbath. 
Mikros says: ‘* After they [the 


Jews] had crucified the Lord of 


Glory, their enmity to Christians 
micht lead them to observe adiffer- 
ent evening as well as a different 
day from the Christians, as the 
Sabbath.” ‘* And after all their 
dispersions and changes,”’he thinks 
“it is hardly worth while for us, 
Christians, who have the whole 
scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament in our hands, to go to 
them to learn Gospel institutions.” 
Does Mikros mean, that their en- 
mity to Christians led the Jews to 
observe, as holy time, a different 
day, from that which they had ob- 
served originally ; and that the 
day originally observed by them, 
is now observed by Christians; 
and also that the same enmity led 
the Jews to change the hour at 
which the day commenced, as well 
as to change the day itself? Sure- 
ly this cannot be his meaning 

though it seems to be conveyed i in 
the language used by him. Per- 
haps he means, however, that the 
Jews, by continuing to observe the 
seventh day of the week, as their 
weekly Sabbath, have always ob- 
served a different day, from the 


day observed by Christians; and 
that the Jews are not content with 
observing a different day only, but 
they must observe the evening pre- 
ceding the seventh day as belong- 
ing to their Sabbath, merely be- 
cause Christians observe the even- 
ing succeeding the first day of the 
week, as belonging to their Sab- 
bath. But why should the Jews 
observe the evening preceding the 
seventh day as belonging to their 
weekly Sabbath, in order to differ 
from Christians; when Christians 
are not agreed in observing the 
evening succeeding ge the first day of 
the week, as belonging to their 
weekly Sabbath? Perhaps Mikros 
would say, that the primitive 
Christians were agreed in keep- 
ing that evening. But this is an 
assertion which needs proof. Says 
the learned Dr. Doddridge; “Tt 
is plain from Jerome, that some an- 
cient Christians, (as some foreign 
Protestants now do) returned to 
their secular employments and di- 
versions on the evening of the 
Lord’s day; but then they began 
their Sabbath on Saturday even- 
ing.” It appears, then, from good 
authority, that ancient Christians 
were not agreed in observing the 
evening succeeding the day as ho- 
ly time; and it is certain that 
modern Christians are not agreed 
in observing itas such. Why, 
then, should the Jews change the 
hour, at which they began. their 
Sabbath, in order to differ from 
Christians, when they would nol 
differ from Christians by such a 
change? But how could they 
change the hour at which they be- 
gan their Sabbath, without its be- 
ing known by Christians? If Chris- 
tians did know when the change 
was made, why is it, that neither 
any historical, nor anv traditionary 
account can be given ‘of that event? 
If the Jews made the change be- 
fore their dispersion, they must 
have made it withia forty years 


+ 
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after the ascension of our Lord, 
and during the lifetime of his im- 
mediate disciples. If the Jews, 
at that period, changed the even- 
ing which they had observed as 
holy time, they must have seen, 
that the Christians among them 
would know, and be able to prove, 
that the evening substituted was 
not the evening formerly observ- 
ed. They must have known, 
therefore, that instead of gaining, 

in this way, any advantage over 

Christians, Christians must gain a 
very great advantage over them. 
They must have known, that if 
they made the change, they could 
neither escape nor refute the charge 
of having broken the fourth com- 
mandment, through malice against 
Christians, without the least hope 
of gaining by it: notwithstanding 
the Jews pretended to be much 
more conscientious, than Chris- 
tians were, with regard to observ- 
ing the Sabbath day. Did the 
Jews change the evening, after 

they had been conquered by the 
Romans, and dispersed into all the 
ve of the world? How 
could they all agree with respect 
to making a change ; agree with 
respect to the nature of that 
change; and agree likewise with 
respect to the time when the 
change should be carried into ef- 
fect, if they did not enter intoa 
concert? And how could they en- 
ter into a concert, while separated 


from each other, and dispersed in- | 


to all the nations of the earth? 
Mikros seems to think, that the 
dispersion of the Jews is a good 
reason, why we should place no 
dependence upon the considera- 
tion of their observing as holy 
time, the evening preceding the 
seventh day of the week. But is 
not the consideration, that, ever 
since the destruction of Jerusalem 
the Jews have been very widely 
dispersed, a sufficient proof, that 


S01 


concert in order to change, and of 
course, that they have never chang- 
ed the evening which they origin- 
ally observed as holy time? If they 
now observe as holy time, the 
evening preceding the day, is it 
not almost demonstrably certain, 
that the evening preceding the 
day, was originally sanctified as 
holy time? If the Sabbath origin- 
ally began at sun-set: and if noth- 
ing is said i in the New Testament, 
with respect to changing the hour 
at which the Sabbath begins, what 
authority have we for begining the 
Sabbath at another hour? Mikros 
says, ‘‘it is hardly worthwhile for 
us Christians, to go to th m (the 
Jews) to learn gospel institutions.” 
Admitting that gospel institu- 
tions are not to be learned from 
the Jews, still if the Sabbath be 
nota gospel institution, it does 
not follow, that the hour at which 
the Sabbath begins, cannot be 
learned from the Jews. Butif Mi- 
kros believes the Sabbath to be a 
gospel institution, how can he be- 
lieve, that this institution can be 
found in the Old Testament? If he 
does not believe that the institu- 
tion can be found in the Old Tes- 
tament, why has he adduced a 
passage in Nehemiah, to prove, 
that the Sabbath does not com- 
mence at sun-set? 

The passage alluded to, is in 
Nehemiah thirteenth chapter.— 
** The men of Tyre brought fish 
and all manner of wares, and sold 
them in Jerusalem on the Sabbath.” 
Therefore, ** when the gates of 


' Jerusalem began to be dark before 


the Sabbath, Nehemiah command- 
ed, that the gates should be shut.” 
On this passage, Mikros founds 
his first argument. The gates, it 
appears, were shut before the 
Sabbath, and when they began to 
be dark. Mikros infers that the 
Sabbath did not begin at sun-set: 
for he says, that the gates could 


they have never entered into a! not begin to be dark till after sun- 
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set. But Jerusalem was sur- 
rounded with mountains, which 
before sun-set, cast a shade over 
the walls and gates of the city.— 
It was undoubtedly when the 
gates began to be shaded, that Ne- 
iemiah commanded them to be 
shut. Else why is it not said, 
when it began to be dark, Nehemi- 
ah caused the gates to be shut? 
Why is it said, * When the gates 
began to be dark?’ It appears, 
therefore, that Nehemiah com- 


manded the gates to be shut be- | 


If he did, it was 


fore sun-set. 


M ikros. 


it was killed as soan as that day 
began. If it was killed when the 
| fourteenth day began, and killed 
also at sun-set, then the fourteenth 
day of the month began at sun- 
set. If the evening when the lamb 
was killed, was the beginning of 
the fourteenth day of the month, 
| then that day might be called the 
| first day of unleavened bread. If 
| this evening was the beginning of 
the fourteenth day, then it could 
| not have been the evening follow- 
ing that day. It must have been 
the evening following the thir- 


undoubtedly because the Sabbath | teenth day of the month, ° 


commenced at sun-set. 

Mikros seems to think, that ‘if 
the Tyrians had been permitted 
to enter the city after dark, they 
could not have sold their wares 
that night; but would have lodged 
in the city, and sold them on the 
Sabbath.” But how does Mikros 


know, that they could not have 
disposed of their wares that night, 


provided they had entered the 


city? If the Jews wanted the | 


wares so munch, as to buy them 
on the Sabbath, they undoubtedly 
wanted them enough, to buy them 
that evening; especially if, as 
Mikros supposes, that evening 
was not ebserved as holy time. 
Mikros founds his second argu- 
ment upon two passages of scrip- 
ture, in which the fourteenth day 
of the month is called the first 
day of unleavened bread. He 
makes it appear, that unleavened 
bread was not used, until after 
the passover was eaten. But the 
passover, he tells us, was eaten 
in the evening following the four- 
teenth day. Hence he infers, 
that the fourteenth day of the 
month could not be called the first 
day of unleavened bread, if that 
day ended at sun-set. But if the 
paschal lamb was to be kept up 
only uniil the fourteenth day of 
the month, as appears from the 
twelfth chapter of Exodus; then 


Mikros thinks, that ‘* the cir. 
cumstances attending the crucifix. 
ion, burial and _ resurrection of 


: Christ, afford strong and. decisive 
| evidence, that the Sabbath did nat 


begin at sun-set.”” When “ the 
even was come, Joseph, of Arima- 
thea, came to Pilate, and begged 
the body of Jesus.”” Mikros says, 
it was three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when Jesus cried the first 
time. Hence he infers, that it 
was at sun-set, or when the see- 
ond evening was come, that Joseph 
asked the body of Jesu® Several 
women saw where he was laid, 

then prepared their spices, and 

still rested the Sabbath-day, ac- 

cording to the commandment.— 

Mikros infers that the Sabbath did 

not begin at sun-set. He thinks 

it did not begin before midnight. 

Luke, after mentioning the buri- 

| al of Christ, says, “that day was 
the preparation, and the Sabbath 

drew on.” That is, the Sabbath 

| had almostarrived. But who sup- 
poses, that it was almost midnight, 

when Jesus was buried? and that 

after this, the women prepared 

their spices, before the Sabbath 

commenced? * When the even was 

come.” One signification of the 

word which is here translated even, 

is serum diei, a late hour of the 

day. But Mikros says, that when 

Joseph came to Pilate, “ Jesus had 
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been palai, along time dead.”— 
The first meaning of palai is olim, 
formerly, or agore this. It will 
bear such a rendering, in each of 
those passages which Mikros has 
cited to prove, that it means a long 
while. It was three o’clock, P. 
M. when Jesus cried the first time. 
Mikros allows, that he probably 
died not long after. After his 
death, perhaps half an hour, or an 
hour after it, came Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, and begged the body of 
Jesus. ‘* And Pilate marvelled if 
he were already dead. And call- 
ing unto him the Centurion, he 
asked him whether he had been pa- 
lai, any while dead.” The word 
palat dues not necessarily mean a 
long time. The meaning seems to 
be fully conveyed in our English 
version. Pilate asked, ‘* whether 
he had been any while dead:” 
whether he had been previously 
dead, or dead before this. ** And 
when he knew if of the Centu- 
rion, he gave the body to Joseph.” 
The word if, in this last phrase, is 
supplied by the translators. So 
that if palat does mean here a long 
time, still it does not follow, that 
Jesus had been dead a long time. 
“And calling unto him the Cen- 
turion, he asked him, whether he 
had been,” as Mikros would ren- 
der it, *a long time dead.’ ** And 
when he knew of the Centurion, 
he gave the body to Joseph.”— 
That is, when he knew, of the 
Centuriow, whether he had been 
dead a long time or not; when he 
had received answer to his ques- 
tion, he gave the body to Joseph. 
But even if the passage did assert, 
that Jesus had been dead a long 
time,, it would not follow, that he 
had been dead more than half an 
hour. ‘The signification of the 
phrase a long time, varies accord- 
ing to the nature of the subject of 
which we are speaking. The word 
long is a comparative term. A 
space of time may be long in one 
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point of view, and short in another. 
A minute is a long time compared 
with a second; and 4 short time 
compared with an hour. A pet- 
son drowning generally rises in 
two or three seconds after he first 
sinks. Hence if he be under wa- 
ter two or three minutes before he 
rises the first time, one would say, 
he is under water a long time.— 
By the phrase a long time, is 
sometimes to be understood sever- 
al minules, sometimes, several 
hours, sometimes, several days, 
weeks, months, years or centu- 
ries: according to the space of 
time, with whick the time desie- 
nated is implicitly compared. It 
is vain for Mikros, therefore, to 
attempt to determine the length of 
time denoted by the phrase allud- 
ed to, by referring to other pas- 
sages, where the same phrase is 
used It appears from Joha, that 
Jesus died before the malefactors 
who were crucified with him. If 
he died only half an hour before, 
he might be said, with respect to 
them, to have been dead a long 
time. We have nogood reason to 
suppose it was past four o’clock, 
P. M. when the body of Jesus 
was put into the sepulchre. The 
body might have been, and it prob- 
ably was in the sepalchre, about 
two hours before sun-set. It was, 
indeed, when the even was come; 
or as it might be rendered, when a 
late hour of the day was come, 
that Joseph came to Pilate and 
begged the body of Jesus. But 
this woulil have been true, had-Jo- 
seph come at four o’clock, in the 
afternoon. “And the Sabbath drew 
on;” or had almost arrived. If 
the Sabbath commenced at sun-set; 
and if Christ was buried half an 
hour, an hour, or two hours before 
sun-set,it would certainly be more 
proper to say, with respect to the 
time when he was buried, “the 
Sabbath drew on,” than it would 
be proper to say it, if he was 
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buried after sun-set, and if 
the Sabbath commenced at mid- 
night. Now if the body was 
put into the sepulchre, only 
half an hour before sun-set,the wo- 
men would have had time, one 
would naturally think, just to step 
into the city, and buy their spices, 
before sun-set. Joseph and Nich- 
odemus did not stay, as Mikros 
tells us they did, to embalm the 
body. ‘This the women made pre- 
wegen to do, as soon as the 

ad seen where the body was laid. 
Nichodemus brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pounds weight, and Joseph wound 
the body in clean linen, as the 
manner of the Jews was to bu- 
ry. When he had laid the body 
in the sepulchre, he rolled a 
great stone to the door.-— 
How does Mikros know that all 
this could not have been done in 
ten minutes ? The sepulchre was 
very near the place of crucifixion; 
and we have reason to believe, 
that before Joseph asked the body 
of Pilate, he had made every nec- 
essary preparation for burying the 
body immediately. On the suppo- 
sition, therefore, that the Sabbath 
commenced at sun-set, Mikros has 
not proved, as he thinks he has, 
either that the women did not rest 
on the Sabbath, according to the 
commandment: or that Jesus was 
not in the sepulchre ‘‘a part of 
three days, and a part of three 
nights.” 

Mikros says, “ The apostles and 
primitive Christians met for re- 
ligious worship on the evening 
succeeding ad not preceding the 
day which was called the first day 
of the week.”” Mikros has adduc- 
ed no evidence to show, that they 
did not meet for religious worship 
the evening preceding that day, as 
well as the evening succeeding.— 
But admitting that they did meet 
for religious worship the evening 
succeeding the first day of the 


week, and not the evening preced- 


: ing; still it would not follow, that 


they kept that evening as holy 
time. Christians, who keep Sat- 
urday evening, as holy time, very 
seldom meet that evening for re- 
ligious worship; though many of 
this class meet every Sabbath 
evening for religious purposes.— 
Mikros says, that Christ appear- 
ed to the apostles when assembled 
the evening succeeding the first 
day of the week. But there ig 
reason to believe, that those who 
assemble in Christ’s name, al- 
ways enjoy his presence, whether 
assembled during holy time, or 
not. There is reason to believe, 
that Christians, while assembled 
for religious worship, on Sabbath- 
evening, have often enjoyed the 
gracious presence of Christ, even 
though they did not observe that 
evening as holy time. If Christ’s 
granting his gracious presence to 
Christians, Sabbath evening, does 
not prove, that they observe that 


evening as holy times; then his | 


granting his visible presence to 
the apostles, that evening, does 
not prove, that ékey observed that 
evening as holy time. 

To prove that the apostles met 
Sabbath evening for religious wor- 


| ship, Mikros quotes John xx. 19, 


“Then the same day at even, be- 
ing the first day of the week, when 
the doors were shut, where the 
disciples were gathered together, 
for fear of the Jews, came Jesus 
and stood in the midst of them.” 
Were the disciples gathered to- 
gether, for religious worship, or 
for fear of the Jews? Mikros tells 
us, that *‘this was the evening 
succeeding the first day of the 
week.” Yethe says, ‘‘it belonged 
to the first day of the week.”— 
From the passage cited, it appears, 
that the disciples were assembled 
the first day of the week at even, 
when Jesus appeared to them.— 
If this was at even, it was un- 
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doubtedly when the evening com- 
menced; at the going down of 
the sun; at the close of the first 
day of the week. If he appeared 
to them at the close of the day; 
still he might be said to, appear 
to them the first day of the week; 
though that day ended at sun- 
set. But Mikros says, ‘it was 
really in the evening when Jesus 
appeared to them.’ When the 
two brethren arrived at Emmaus, 
it was indeed towards evening, 
ani the day was far spent. They 
took supper there, and then went 
back seven miles to Jerusalem. 
Mikros thinks that this must have 
taken at least twohours. He says, 
Christ did not appear to the dis- 
ciples, till after these two breth- 
ren had returned, and **told what 
things were done in the way, and 
how that he was known to them 
in the breaking of bread.’ Mikros 
thinks, that by this time, the even- 
ing must have been considerably 
advanced. But how does he know, 
that it was not two hours before 
sun-set, when those two brethren 
took supper at Emmaus? Pehaps 
he would say, that they would 
not be likely to take lodging and 
supper so early. But how does 
he know, that they had any far- 
ther to go? How does he know, 
that they did not take refresh- 
ment at this early hour, because 
they had not dined that day? 
Might it not be said two hours be- 
fore sun-set, that it drew towards 
evening; and that the day was far 
spent? How does Mikros know, 
that it took them two hours to go 
seven miles, while so much ani- 
mated, as they must have been, 
with what they were going to re- 
late? -Mikros speaks, as though it 
must have taken the two brethren 
a great while to tell, ‘*how Jesus 
had appeared to them in the way; 
and how he was known unto them 
in the breaking of bread.” One 
would think, that they might have 
40 


related those particulars, in a very 
few minutes. Besides, it was not, 
as Mikros says it was, after they 
had related all those particulars, 
but while they thus spake, that Je- 
sus stood in the midst of them. 
How does Mikros know, that Jesas 
did not appear to his disciples al- 
most as soon as those brethren had 
arrived? How does he know that 
Jesus did not appear to them ‘** af 
even?” as the evening commenc- 
ed at the going down of the sun? 
as the first day of the week was 
closing? 

Mikros quotes Acts xx. 7. 
‘*Aud upon the first day of the 
‘week, when the disciples came to- 


| gether to break bread, Paul preach- 


ed to them, ready to depart on the 
morrow; and continued his speech 
until midnight.” Mikros says 
we have no account, that the dis- 
ciples met to celebrate the Lord’s 
supper before evening;” and Scott 
| thinks they did not. I answer, we 
| have no account, and no evidence, 
| that the disciples did not meet to 
celebrate the Lord’s supper, an 
hour, or two hours before sun-set. 
| Neither Mikros, nor Dr. Scott, 
| has any right to take it for grant- 
ed, that _ did not meet for this 
purpose, till after sun-set; and 
then infer that they kept Sabbath 
evening as holy time. For ought 
Mikros, or Dr. Scott, or any oth- 
er person can prove to the contra- 
ry, they met to break bread before 
sun-set; and Paul immediately 
commenced preaching to them.— 
Should it be asked, why the apos- 
tle did not administer the Lord’s 
supper before sun-set, if the Sab- 
bath ended at that hour? I ask, 
why did he not do it before mid- 
night, if the Sabbatn ended at 
that hour? He continued his 
speech until midnight ; then 
restored Eutichus to life; and 
afterwards administered this holy 
ordinance. Should it be said, 
that Paul was so much engaged in 
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praee that he was not aware 
ow long he continued his speech; 
I would reply, that for ought that 
can be shown to the contrary, he 
was so much engaged in preaching, 
that he was not aware when the 
sun set. After he knew, that the 
Sabbath had ended, he would be 
likely to finish his discourse. It 
was not strange that he continued 
his speech until midnight. His 
heart was filled with love and 
zeal : and if the Sabbath were re- 
ally passed, after the sun had set, 
he must then have known, that he 
might administer the sacrament, 
as well at one hour, as at another. 

Mikros tells us, that all who 
consider the evening succeeding 
the Sabbath, as belonging to Mon- 
day, do nevertheless, call it Sab- 
bath evening, But what does this 
prove? It proves, only, that they, 
who keep the evening preceding 
the Sabbath as holy time, are nev- 
ertheless, disposed to use such 
Janguage as will be understood, 
among people whose civil day does 
not commence at sun-set, but at 
midnight. 

Mikros says, “it is more con- 
venient, and better calculated to 
promote the spiritual good of men, 
to observe the evening succeeding 
the day.” It is probable, that 
this argument will have-more in- 
fluence than any other can have, 
on those persons, who are disposed 
to find their own pleasure and 
‘convenience’ upon God’s holy day. 
But they. who call the ‘Sabbath a 
delight, will not be so immersed 
in the concerns of the world, as to 
find it at all difficult, and incon- 
venient to prepare for the Sabbath; 
though they believe it commences 
at sun-set. Mikros seems to 
think, that where the evening suc- 
ceeding the Sabbath is net observ- 
ed as holy time, young people and 
others will find that, a very con- 
venient season for visiting and 
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amusement. But will not they, 
who call the holy of the Lord, hon- 
ourable, find this evening a very 
convenient season for serious re- 
flection ; for reading religious 
books; for religious conversation; 
or for religious worship? whether 
they keep that evening as belong- 
ing to the Sabbath or not? Ase it 
respects those, who walk in the 
way of their own heart, and im the 
sight of their own eyes, it is tobe 
expectéd that they will find it con- 
venient to work Saturday evening, 
till nine or ten o’clock; whether 
they consider that evening ‘as be- 
longing to the Sabbath, or not. It 
is to be expected, that they will 
‘find their own pleasure upon 
God’s holy day.” It is to be ex- 
pected, that they will find their 
own pleasure the evening follow- 
ing; whether ‘they consider that 
evening as holy time or not. 
Mikros says, “ the Sabbath was 
made for man; for his benefit.” 
But the Sabbath, certainly, ‘was 
not designed to benefit those, who 
will not be benefitted by it. Men 
have no right to expect to derive 
any benefit from the Sabbath, or 
from any other Divine institution, 
while they are lovers of their own 
convenience and ‘pleasure, rather 
than lovers of God. If in appoint- 
ing the Sabbath, God had in view 
the “ spiritual good” of his chil- 
dren, it is reasonable to think, that 
He would sanctify the evening 
preceding the day; that they might 
céase from labour at an early hour; 
and ‘might have time to prepare 
themselves. by meditation, and 
prayer, for the private, social and 
public solemnities of the coming 
day. Then they would not be 
likely to labour till'a late hour in 
the evening; and thus prepare 
themselvss to waste the next day 
in sleep, and sloth, and apathy, 
either-at home, or in the house of 
God. If they spent the Sabbath 
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in a proper manner, they would 
be likely to spend the evening 
following in a proper way. But 
they who do not keep Saturday 
evening as holy time, are under a 
strong temptation to spend that 


evening in a way calculated, not 
to promote their spiritual good, 
but to unfit them for the duties of 
both the coming day, and the even- 
ing following. Isumar.. 
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EXPOSITION. 


‘FOR THE HOPKINSIAN MAGAZINE, 


I. Peter. 1ii. 7. Giving honour 
unto the wife, as. unto the weaker 
vessel.—(In answer to Manirus, 


page 238.) 


That the ‘relation of husband 
and wife,” as Maritus observes, 
is **near and important,” few will 
deny. It was considered, by the 
apostles, so important, as to re- 
quire a number of precepts re- 
specting the reciprocal duties of 
husbands and wives. Among these 
precepts, that of Perer, in the 
above passage, is worthy of partic- 
ular notice. Afterexhorting wives 
to adorn themselves with a meek 
and quiet spirit, and to be in sub- 
jection to their husbands, as Sarah 
obeyed Abraham, calling him lord, 
the apostle proceeds to direct 
husbands how to treat their wives: 
Likewise, husbands, dwell with 
them according to knowledge, giv- 
ing honour unto the wife, as unto 
the weaker vessel, and as being 
heirs together of the grace of life; 
- your prayers be not hinder- 
e } > 


The only difficulty in under- 
standing the passage, is comprised 
in the questions suggested by Ma- 
ritus: 

I. What is it to give honour 
unto the wife? 

II, How does the weakness of 
the wife, impose an obligation upon 
the husband, te give her honour? 

‘Fo these questions, I shall nuw 
—s an answer. And, 

I. What is it to give honour un- 
to the wife? 


In reply to this question, it may 
be observed, 

1. That the term honour, here, 
is not to be understood precisely 
in its ordinary acceptation, as 
meaning respect, or reverence. It 
is not to be supposed, that the 
apostle meant te direct husbands 
to place their wives on the right 
hand, give them the highest seat, 
and treat them as their superiors 
in rank and dignity. This would 
render his precept to: husbands, 
inconsistent with that, which he 
had just given to wives, to obey, 
and be in subjection. 

2. The term honour is used in 
the New-Testament, with some 
latitude. Though it commonly 
means respect or reverence; yet, 
in some instances, it has a differ- 
ent meaning. In [ Tim. v. 17, 
it appears to signify pecuniary re- 
and ** Let the Elders, thatrule 
well, be accounted worthy of 
double honour, especially they that 
labour in the word and doctrine;” 
i. e. let them be considered as 
deserving of a larger recompense, 
a more ample support, than other 
labourers. ‘This is the opinion of 
the ablest expositors, and is agree- 
able to the sense of the original 
word, which means pretium, price, 
as well as honor, nour. This 
may be, in part, the meaning of 
the term, in the passage under 
consideration. It is thought, al- 
so, to comprise another shade of 
meaning, derived from the verb, 
which is the theme of the word in 
the original. The verb fio, signi- 
fies to esteem, value, set a price 
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upon, as well as.simply to honour. 
Combining these two meanings, 
if, indeed, they are to be viewed 
as distinct, the honour to be given 
to the wife, will consist in a kind 
and tender regard, a high degree 
of esteem and value, and in a suit- 
able support, and — assist- 
ance and protection. If properly 
to render these, is to give honour 
to the wife; it will be easy to an- 
swer the next question: 

Il. How does the weakness of 
the wife, impose an obligation up- 
on the husband, to give her hon- 
our? 

I observe in reply, 

1. By weakness is obviously 
meant, not mental, but corporeal 
weakness. Mental weakness, tho’ 
if natural and unavoidable, it 
would be no reason why the wife 
should be treated with contempt; 
yet would hardly be a good rea- 
son why she should receive hon- 
our, in any sense. 
fact, that the mental powers of fe- 
males, are weaker, than those of 
the other sex? This is a question, 
which has been often debated, 
and which the pride of man, who 


has generally had the controul of | 


the pen and — has often 
decided in the affirmative. 


tellect, until they have bestowed 
more attention upon female edu- 
cation, and given the female mind 
a fairer opportunity to expand and 
exhibit its powers. It would be 
doing injustice to the understand- 
ing and liberality of the apostle, 
(to say nothing of inspiration) to 
suppose, that by comparing the 
wife toa weak vessel, he meant 
to indicate any thing more, than 
the natural delicacy and tender- 
ness of her corporeal frame.— 
Hence, 

2. We may clearly see the rea- 
son, why the weakness of the wife, 
imposes an obligation upon the 
husband, to give honour unto her, 
in the sense explained. The im- 
becility of her constitution, ren- 
ders it highly incumbent upon her 
partner, who is endued with supe- 
rior strength and robustness of 
body, to treat her with peculiar 


| tenderness and affection, to cher- 


But, is it the ° 


ish and support her under her in- 
“firmities, to protect her from in- 
jury and abuse, and to see that his 
domesticks and children conduct 


' towards her with becoming respect 


That | 


there is a diversity in the intel- | 


lectual powers of the differeut 
sexes, may be granted; but it does 
not from hence follow, that there 
isan inequality between them. If 
the female mind is not so well 
adapted to the more dry and ab- 
struse sciences of mathematicks, 
logick and ee still it 
may be better adapted to polite 
literature and the fine arts. With- 
out question, the genius of the 
softer sex, is peculiarly suited to 
excel, in whatever requires re- 
finement of taste, fertility of ima- 
gination, or sensibility of feeling. 
Certainly, it does not become men 


and submission. 

Something like the above, I take 
to be the meaning of the apostolick 
injunction in the passage before us; 
which I am happy to find confirm- 
ed by the paraphrase of the excel- 
lent Dr. Guise of London. * Take 


; care to associate, on all occasions, 
, in a faithful and friendly manner, 


with your wives, and treat them 
with decency, kindness and good 
humour. Ye ought to pay high 
respect to the woman, who stands 


‘in the nearest of all relations to 
. you, by delighting in her, consult- 


ing her comfort and happiness, 
supporting her credit and author- 
ity in the family, providing hon- 
‘ ourably for her, putting due con- 
fidence in her, and never using 
her like a slave, but as a he!p-meet 


to boast of their superiority of in- of great importance to you, who 
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have your own infirmities to be 
borne with by her, though she, 
being of a delicate, weak and ten- 


der frame, may be more liable to 
other infirmities.’ 


GaMETEs. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


DESPERATE ASSASSINS. 

A couple of desperadoes are 
traversing our country and mak- 
ing dreadful havoc of property and 
lives, of old and young. They 
have already slain more of the in- 
habitants than were slain in bat- 
tles, and perished in prison ships, 
during the American war; and at 
the same time they have wasted 
more substance than would pay 
the national debt. Their strength 
is invincible. 
attack is to strike people on the 
head; then instantly to trip up 


their heels, pick their pockets, and ' 


continue their blows on the head 
until the 


their bras. Though they infest 


public houses chiefly, they are al- | 


so at private closets of private 
houses, in workshops of mechan- 
icks, and the fields of farmers. In 
some instances, whole families 
have fallen victims to these mur- 
derers; nay, whole towns have 
been ravaged and ruined by them. 
One poor man hereabouts, that 
had formerly been an industrious 
thriving mechanick,has lately been 
murdered by them in a manner 
too shocking to relate; and there 
are several others in the vicinity 
who have been lately attacked by 
them, robbed of their money, 
smitten on the brain pan, knocked 
down, and in all respects so vio- 
lently handled, that an alarming 


stupor has succeeded, and they | 
are already brought to death’s | 


door, In a word, the country is 
in imminent danger from a couple 
of outlandish miscreants, who 
mock at reason, trample upon the 


Their method ° of , 


have quite beat out 


bid defiance to the law and gos- 
pel. The names of these two ruf- 
fians are Rum and Branypy—and 
we might add Waitskey for a 
third, and all of these perfectly 
innocent and good, if properly im- 
proved. But the sin and guilt of 
all lie on the unfortunate victim 
who ruins himself by them. 


THE SABBATH. 

The profanation of the Sabbath, 
says a late work of Mr. Davis, So- 
licitor General of this Common- 
wealth, has been punished by our 
English ancestors as an offence 
against God and religion, ever 
since the time of the Saxon Kings; 
and by the fathers of New-Eng- 
land, ever since the settlement of 
the country. 

Perhaps there is no country 
where the institutions of public 
worship are better mantels im- 
proved for more rational purposes, 
or where the good effects of them 
are more extensively or beneficial- 
ly realized, than in New-England. 
Yet, even here, there is mach to 
regret, and much to be corrected. 
Some of our citizens, whose con- 
dition in life renders their exam- 
ple of importance to the communi- 
ty, think themselves too wise to be 
instructed or improved by a regu- 
lar attendance upon the public 
worship of their Maker and con- 
stant Benefactor. Others have 
too much refinement to expect any 
entertainment from the pulpit; that 
is, they would attend public wor- 


| ship, as they attend the theatre, 


to be entertained and amused by 
the performer. Indeed one of 


precious rights of men,and equally | the greatest evils and follies of the 
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present day,. is a disposition in Exrracr. 

the people to be dissatisfied with, ON CONTROVERSY, 
and to quarrel with their Minister, **T am sensible of the prejudice 
upon trifling occasions and for | of many against controversy on 
trivial causes. This is a growing | religious subjects. But is it pos- 
evil, and is in a greater or less | sible, in all cases, to avoid it? 
degree, the parent of much need- | What is controversy, properly 
less disaffection, animosity, and | managed, but rational or argu- 
demoralization, so unpardonable | mentative discussion of the sub- 
and even childish im a Christian | jects of religion?—Heat and per- 
community. Bos. Tel. sonal invective, in such disquisi- 
tions. are both impertinent: and 
A VOICE FROM THE FIRE ! hurtful. But a cool discussion of 
An account has been published | the doctrines of. religion, on the 
of a shoemaker’s shop being lately | ground of reason and revelation, 
burnt at Saugus, and two broth- | is, undoubtedly, one of the best 
ers, drunk at the time, perishing | means of investigating truth, of 
in the flames. A Boston paper | diffusing the knowledge of it, and 
of Nov. 26, says, ‘‘we received | of obtaining and giving satisfaction 
frum the mouth of a gentleman of | with regard to the difficulties 
respectubility, the fact, that the | which. attend many moral.and re- 
evening before this horrible event, | ligious subjects.—To point: out 
one. of tliem bought a pint of rum | the inconsistency and absurdity 
from a neighbouring trader, and | of an erroneous system, and:even 


light, is not at all inconsistent 
with this mode of discussion.” 
Dr. Epwarps. 


him by10.0’clock the next morning, 

if he had.to rake hell for the money! 
‘¢ The wicked shall not live out 

half. his days.” Chr. Gaz. 


assured him that he would pay | to set them in the most glaring 
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SUMMARY. - 


Revivals.—‘‘ A very pleasing |. in the two last years, has been 
attention to religion now exists in | from 70 to 80.—Recent intelli- 
the society under the pastoral care | gence from Ceylon furnishes @& 
of Rev. Mr. Parker, of London- | pleasing account of special atten- 
derry, N. H.”—* The revival in | tion to religion at all the mission- 
Easton, Mass. already numbers as | ary stations on that island. ‘This 
its fruits no less than sevenfy indi- | attention began in January, 1824. 
viduals.” Twenty-three individ- | The subjects of the work are prin- 
uals. have recently been admitted | cipally the children in the charity- 
to the Branch Church in Salem, | se a. under the care of the 
Mass. The revival there is said | missionaries. 
to be still very interesting.—The | American Education Soviety.— 
Congregational Church in Town- | The Treasurer of this Society re- 
send, Vt. has been favoured with | ceived $313 17 in November, and 
a revival of religion. The whole | $219 41 in December last. 
number of hopeful converts, with-| Zhe Foung Men’s Education 
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Society of Boston, since its insti- 
tution in 1819, has remitted to 
the treasury of the American Edu- 
cation Society, the sum of $4398. 

Board of Foreign Missions.— 
The receipts of the treasury in 
November, were $3208 48, and in 
December, $3828 20, besides leg- 
acies to the permanent fund, dona- 
tions in clothing, &c. 

American Tract Society.—The 
receipts of the treasury of this 
Society, the last year, were 
$1020 97. The number of Tracts 
printed since the Ist of May last, 
exceeds 600,000.—There is a pro- 
position before this Society to re- 
move the centre of its operations 
to the city of New-York. 

Missions among the Heathen.— 
The American Board of Missions 
have three stations in Bomnay and 
the vicinity; at which they sup- 
port four ordained missionaries, 
one printer, and four female assist- 
ants—five stations on the island of 
Ceyion, at which they support six 
ordained missionaries, three native 


preachers, one native medical as- 


sistant, and seven female assist- 
ants—seven stations among the 
Cueroxees, at which they support 
four ordained missionaries, eight 
teachers, and twenty farmers, me- 
chanicks and female assistants— 
nine stations among the CHoo- 
TAws, at which they support three 
ordained missionaries, twelve 
teachers, and twenty-two physic- 
ians, farmers, mechanicksand fe- 


male assistants—one station among’ 


the CHEROKEES OF THE ARKAN- 


Stl 


saw, at which they ‘support-two 
ordained missionaries, and nine 
teachers, farmers.and.other. assis- 
tants—/five stations onthe Sann- 
wien Istanps,-at-which they sup- 
port five ordained missionaries, 
three licensed preachers, and six- 
teen assistants ‘of various kinds— 
at Matra and Pa.estine, six or- 
dained missionaries, and three fe- 
males—in Souru-Ameaica, two 
licensed preachers, ‘as exploring 
missionaries. ‘Total, 33 stations— 
30 ordained missionaries—8 other 
preachers—and 100 teachers. prin- 
ters, farmers, &c.—in-all, 198 per- 
sons, besides their children, and 
the children of the heathen main- 
tained at the schools. 

The Society for propagating the 
gospel among Indians and others 
wn N. America, held its 37th an- 
niversary in Boston on the 4th 
Nov. Sermon-by Rev. Mr. Gile, 
of Milton. The collection was 
$163 54. During the last year 
11 missionaries were employed in 
Maine, whose terms of service 
amounted in the aggregate to 18 
months. Besides th, $60 were 
granted-for the Isle of Shoals, &c. 
and for the purchase of ‘books.— 
From the Alford fund (which 
amounts to $9000). $920 were ap- 


, propriated last year to:schools and 


churches, among the Indians and 
coloured people of Massachusetts 
and other States. The capital of 
the Society, including the Alford 
fund, is more than $25,000-— 
Rev. Abial Holmes, D. D. of Cam- 
bridge, is Secretary. 


ee a 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATION. 


1824, December 1. Ordained, Rev. 
Casares Witcex, as Pastor of the new 
Congregational Church in Hartford, 
Con, Sermon by Rev. Dr. Spring, from 
Isai. iii. 1(O—16. 

1824. December 1. Installed, “Rev. 
Ina Inoramam, as Colleague Pastor with 
the Rev. Jonathan Allen, of Bradford, 


West Parish. Sermon by Rev. Justin 
Edwards, of Andover. 

1824. December 8. : Ordained, : Rev- 
Caanites Wextworra Uraam, as Asso- 
cirte Pastor with the Rev.-Dr, Prince, 
over the first Con. Chureh in Salem, 
Mass, ‘Sermon by Rev. Dr. Kirkland, 
from Titus ii, 14, 
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1824. December 8. Ordained, Rev. 
Jacos C Goss. as Pastor of the Con. 
Church ia Topsham. Maine. Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. Allen, from Isai. lii. 7. 

1824. December 29. Ordained, Rev, 


Poetry. 


Josera M. Baswsrca, as Pastor of 
Con. Church in Peru, Mass, Raks..¥" 


by Rev Mr. Pomeroy, of Worthin 
from John vii. 18. ton, 


SELECTED POETRY. 


WINTER NIGHT. 
(From the .vionthly Anthology _) 
Hatt Winter! sulien monarch, dark 

with clouds, 

Thron’d on bleak wastes, and fierce and 
cold with storms; 

Welcome thy blasting cold and treasur’d 
snow! 

Thy raving, reading winds do but com- 


ose 
My ms and midst thy gloom, my heart 
Smiles like the op’ning spring. Thy 
long, drear nights, 
Winter, I hail. The cold, receding sun 
I love to follow to the cloudy west 
And see thy twilight deepen into gloom 
Ot thickest darkness. Round my cheer- 
ing fire, 
How I enjoy the glist’ning eye, and 
smile, 
And burning cheek.and prattle innocent, 
Of my dear little ones, and when they 
sink, 
With heavy eyes, into the arms of sleep, 
Peaceful and smiling still, and breathing 
soft; 
How pleasant glide the hours, in con- 
verse pure, 
With her, whom first I lov’d; who long 
has crown’d 
My joys, and sooth’d me with her gentle 
voice, 
Under a load of sorrows; who has felt 
The pow’r of truth divine; and from 
whose lips 
I catch the peace and love of saints in 
heaven. 
Vain world! We envy not your joys. We 
hear 
Your ratt’ling chariot-wheels, and weep 
for you ; 
We weep, that souls immortal can find 


oO 

In auvlag laughter, dissipating thought, 
In the loose stage, the frisking dance, 

the pomp 

And forms and ornaments of polish’d life, 
In heartless, hyeocritick show of love, 
In giddy nonsense, in contempt of truth, 
Which elevates the soul, and swelis the 


heart 
With hope of holv bliss, We mourn your 
waste 
Of mind, of strength, of wealth. Think, 
thoughtless world, 
How many fatherless and widows pine 
In want. How many shiver in the storm, 
Over a dying flame, how many cow’r, 


In some poor hovel, pressing to thei? 
breasts . 

Their little ones, to save them from the 
cold 

Oh think what aching hearts ye might 
relieve ! 

What brooding sorrows ye might cheer! 
What tears 

Of friendless, naked, moaning poverty 

Ye might wipe off with lenient sympathy, 

Ob, winter, 1 can bear thy howling 
storms. 

Rise but afew more suns, 
blasts 

Will soften Yon waste fields will smile 
in green; 

The branches swell with infant buds ; the 
groves 

Resound with nature’s melody. But max, 

My x1s, lies desolate. A wint’ry blast 

Has chill’d his heart, frozen the circling 
blood 

Of agen. and blighted the secret 
ruits 

Of love. How bleak and waste? Ip 
vain the sun 

Of Righteousness sheds bright and heal- 
ing beams. 

In vain does Hz, who died on Oalvary, 

Extend his hands, bleeding with wounds 
of love. 

Man stil is cold and wint’ry ,; still is hard, 

And melts not into mercy. ‘This vain 
world 

Is colder than the Northern skies. 
Falta 

Looks o’er the icy mountains, looks be- 


and all thy 


But 


yon 

The wint’ry clouds, and sees unfading 
bloom 

Of Paradise, sees peaceful streams of 


joy, 

And warm effulgence of the Gop or 
Love. 

And hark! A gentle voice now calls, 
** Arise 

And come away. The winter’s past and 
gone; 

The flowers appear; the birds with 
transport hail , 

The spring. The turtle’s plaintive voice 
is heard ; 

The fig-tree bends with figs. The fra- 
grant vine 

Presents the tender grape. Arise and 
see 

Millennial happiness, the reign of peace 
and love.” 





